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guished by the names of garddwyr, who were persons of the 
meanest or lowest description. The second principal division or 
comportion of the manor contained eight gaveb, (or holdings,) 
which were held by those denominated Itberinatwi, or freemen, 
who claimed an hereditary right to their possessions ; and there 
are some of these, whose posterity are to this day proprietors of 
the same tenements. But even these last were bound to perform 
certain services, such probably as the cultivation of certain por- 
tions of the demesne or prince's farm, keeping some of his horses 
or dogs, the payment of a particular quantity of corn, or meat, 
and so many heads of cattle, &c. 

" These appear to have been the ancient divisions of this 
parish ; but after the conquest, when the English kings became 
princes of Wales, these Welsh customs and regulations were dis- 
continued; The bondsmen were liberated, and the first mentioned 
portion of the manor, containing the site of the prince's palace, 
was converted into a borough, first of all subject to Carnarvon 
and afterwards to Beaumaris ; and it retains, to the present time, 
the name of Newborough, as appears from what are called the 
Kensington Petitions. In the time of Edw. II., however, this 
place obtained a separate and independent charter et gildam 
mercatoriam cum hansa, and, under Edw. III., obtained many 
privileges confirmed after the manner of the statute of Rhuddlan, 
under the sanction of Parliament, which were again re-enacted 
and re-confirmed in the time of Ricbard II., Henry VI., and 
Henry VIII., wbich facts may be easily ascertained by any per- 
son, who may think proper to consult the Newborough charter, 
now in the possession of Mr. Owen, the worthy mayor of this 
borough*." 

[7b it cottlinuetl] 



PREFACE BY THE REV. EVAN EVANS. 

[Contintied from page 59.] 

" There is also a certain degree of obscurity in the very words 
and language of Taliesin; and the same may be observed of the 
compositions of Aneurin Gwawdrydd and other bards of the same 
age, a catalogue of whose works may be found in the learned 

• Qu., was this Mr. Owen of Bodowen ? If »o, this charter may be in th« 
possession of his descendant. Sir John Owen, of Orielton, Pembrokeshire, an4 
where probably there may be some valuable MSS — P. B. W. 
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Edward Llwyd'» Archjeology, collected from the notes of William 
Maurice, Esq. of Cefn y Braich. But Mr. E. Llwyd never saw 
any of the poetical compositions of Taliesin, Aneurin, and other 
early bards, except those of Llywarch Hen, which he found in 
Uyft Coch o Hergett : and the works of these ancient authors 
will afford us very material assistance, not only in the inves- 
tigation of our ancient British lartguage, but also in examin- 
ing historical facts, and in tracing the origin of the various tribes, 
who inhabited this island during that early period. Taliesin, in 
a poem, of which the following is the title, " Cerdd am Feibion 
Llyr ap Btyckwel Pmvys," mentions three separate nations, who 
had taken possession of different parts of Britain, previous to his 
time, viz. Gwyddyl (Celts or Gauls*,) Bnjthon, and Romani, 
(Romans.) 

Gwyddyl, a Biython, a Romani, 

A wna hon dyhedd, a dyfysci ; 

Ac am derfyn Prydein, caia ei threfi. 

And they are represented as exciting war and tumult on the bor- 
ders of this fair isle, and its beautiful towns and cities ; and it 
appears evidently from this poem, that the first inhabitants were 
Gwyddyl or Celts, which circumstance Mr. Llwyd and others 
have prdved most satisfactorily, from the names of mountains, 
rivers, &c. But by the word Gwyddyl Taliesin must, by no 
means, be understood to mean the modern Irish ; for their 
language at present contains a very considerable mixture of Can- 
tabrian and Spanish, and differs very materially from the ancient 
geimine Celtic and British, which clearly appears from the writ- 
ings of the old bards, and the ancient British Proverbs. For, if 
any person were vain enough to suppose, that he could discover 
the meaning of some of our obsolete British words, by consulting 
an Irish Dictionary, he would soon find himself woefully disap. 
pointed, and I am clearly of opinion, that the ancient genuine 
Celtic dialect had a very near affinity to the old Welsh or British. 
I believe, that the persons, denominated Gwyddyl by Taliesiit, 
were genuine Celtse, and inhabited this island previous- to the 
arrival of the Britons, and probably soon after the general d6luge, 
and that these Celtae were the progeny of the Titatw ; for the 
Curetes and Corybantes, who were their princes and nobles, are 

* The terms Celts and Gauls were not synonymous, but appear, on the 
contrary, to have been directly opposed to each other. See the last number 
of the Cimbbo-Britox, p. 127.— lio. 
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clearly identified with the Cowri of the British histoty, written by 
Tjrssilio (the bishops) which Geoffrey of Monmouth has very 
improperly translated Criants. And this blunder of his has been 
the source of endless mistakes; for the word Cowri evidently 
means princes, generals, nobles, or persons of great eminence*. 
The Curetes are therefore our C<neTi; and the Corybantes (i. e. 
Cowri-Bann) were princes or persons of great eminence, as the 
expression denotes ; and, what is still more to our purpose, the 
word Gwyddyl also implies any thing conspicuous, and is nearly 
synonymous with Cowri, which is the usual term, even to the 
present day, to designate persons of uncommon stature or great 
bodily strengthf. The Curetes, therefore, were evidently our 
Cowri, and the Corybantes (i. e. Cowrtf-Bann) imply princes or 
leaders, or persons of the most eminent rank and consequence ; 
and, in order to corroborate this assertion, it may be observed 
here, that there is a very high mountain near Towyn, in the 
county of Merioneth, which, to this day, bears the name of 
Gwyddyl Fynydd ; and the highest peak or summit of Snowdcoi, 
is denominated Yt Wyddfa, (i. e. the highest eminence or the 
most conspicuous,) and by the common people, even at this time, 
is known by no other name. And Gwydd Grug means a high 
hill, or eminence, Gwydd Fiyniau, high banks, and Trum Gwydd, 
the ridge of a mountain, and many others, which it would be 
tedious and useless to enumerate. And it may also be observed 
here, that the KiAl»» and raXa1a», of the Greeks, and the Celut 
and Galli, of the Latins, appear to me to bear no other import. 
For Gallt and Allt are clearly synonymous with Gwyddel^, and 
denote any thing high or eminent, though the word Gallt is, at 
present, restricted to designate the steep ascent of a hill, or a 
declivity ; but, that the word Gallt was anciently used to denomi- 
nate high mountains may be justly inferred from the word Alps, 

* On the nature of Geoffrey'ls mistake in this instance, as well as on the 
general meaning of Ctewr, there are some very juditiout observations by Mr. 
Lewis Morris in a letter of hie, published in the first voluipe of tlie Cambriaa 
Register, p. 350; — ^Ed. 

t When we consider, that the success of a battle or any enterprise, in those 
days, depended, in a great measure, on courage, united with uncommon phy- 
sical strength, it will not appear surprising, that persons of eminent stature 
were selected as princes or leaders. — ^P. B. W. 

J Is not Gwyddel derived from Gwydd, signifying trees or shrubs ? If to, 
it has no reference to the meaning here given it, but implies, as observed in 
the place referred to in a preceding note, an inhabitant of the woods or coverts, 
and is consequently synonymous wtth Celt — Eu- 
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which is evidently composed of two Celtic words, Gallt-ban, or 
pen, i. e. Allt-ban, Al-pen, or Alpine, which commutation or 
change of initial letters will appear easy to any person acquainted 
with the British language, and perfectly justified by the rules of 
grammar, as the mutations of radical letters in Welsh are well 
known to be nearly endless *. It would not be difficult to prove, 
that the ancient Britons are descendants of the Celts, and a clos^ 
connection and affinity may be traced between their language not 
with the ancient Celtic only but also with the Greek ; and, it is 
at the same time very evident, that their dialect diifered mate- 
rially from that of the aboriginal inhabitants of this island, and 
whom on that account they denominated Gaillt and Qivydd^. 
The British language retains to this day many words purely 
Creek, such as Haul, HXtof, the sun, Dwfr, f^^f, water, and 
many others, which have been pointed out some time by tlip 
learned Pezron. But, that the Britons had other words of the same 
import purely Celtic may be proved from the works of the an- 
cient bards ; for huan is made use of by lorwerth Vych^, ani 
jnany other bards, to signify the sun, — 

Llewf ich ebyr myr, morfeydd dylan j 

Pan Icvrj^ch huan at taan fynydd. 

foraerth Vychan. 

Conucatio portuum a(|uaruin, et pallidum marinarum ; 
Cum sol splendet ab excelso monte. 

'.' And the old bard, Avan Verddig, in hig elegy on the death of 
Cadwallon, the son of Cadvan, makes use of her for water, in- 
stead of dwr or dwfr. 

" Goluchav glew, liael, hilig NaT N£r, 
Aded gynt, ettiynt, hyd yn irfer hallt.'' 

4van Verddig. 
^otabo potentem et liberalem Dominum Creatorem, 
Iverunt ad madidam aquam salsam. 

♦* And frotp hence it is manifest, that kuan and her-f are two 
ancient Celtic words ; but, if any one were to consult an Irish 
lexicon in hopes of finding the expressions, he would be disap- 
pointed ; yet he may discover iir among the obsolete words in 
that language. The names of moors, meadows, and rivers, in 
different parts of Wales, may filso be produced as an additional 

* This observation is by no means correct, as the mutations in Welsh ai;e 
$xed and defined: and, with reference to a preceding observation, it should also 
\)e notiped, that the radical B is never changed into P, as there assumed.-r-Eo. 

+ Qu., whether Ct/mmerau (the junction of streams) near DolgeUan, be nqt 
4en vtd from bir, mer, cyd-mer, cym-m6r l—V. B. W. 
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evidence, that 6er and flier originally signified water,— for instance, 
Beren Derwenydd, near Snowdon, Caslell y Berau*, in Llanvihan- 
gel y Pennant, in Merionethshire, where many mountain torrents 
meet. Aber, a confluence, seems also to justify this opinion, 
and inver, in the Erse dialect." 

[To be eontinued.} 

ORIGINAL LETTERS. 



LETTER Xm. 

Rev. Edward Llwyd to Mr. Humphrey WANLEYf, dated 

Apleton, Jan. 6, 170|. 

Sir, — ^Being retired, for this winter season, {when there's little 
or nothing to do at the Museum), about six miles out of town, 
it falls out to be sometimes a week before I have letters from 
Oxford, and, perhaps, as long ere I can send my anwers thither ; 
yon had else sooner received my thanks for your most acceptable 
and obliging letter of December 24th. 

I knew nothing of Macregol's Gospel, till you directed me, but, 
have gone since on purpose from hence to see it, and was well 
satisfyed with the journey. As to your qumre, whether the names 
of the two interpreters (Fennea and Owen) be British, I can only 
say, that Owen is common to the Britans and Irish, both as to 
modem use and in their oldest books of genealogy ; but Fermen 
is peculiar (for what I have yet observed) to the Irish, which, 
according to the propriety of that language, varies into Herman 
and Herimon, a custom, which the old Spaniards seem to have 
had once in common with them, — seeing, we find, they have 
turned the Roman /accre to hazar, fabulari to kablar, futnare to 

• Qu. whetlier it be not derived latber from Sen, kites ? It appears to mc 
that mir is the radix for water, and liiat Ser signified a spit ot any thing 
pointed or sharp. — ^P. B. W. 

t Mr. Humphrey Wanley, ion of the Rev. Nathaniel Wanley, author of 
the " Wondera of the little World," was bom in 1671, and died 1726. After 
having spent some time at Oxford, of which University he was a member, he 
became Ubiaiian to Lord Oxfoid, and in this situation had the anangement 
of the Haileian Collection of MSS., now deposited to the British Museum, and 
from which this letter is copied. Mr. Wanley was also well skilled in Anglo 
Saxon litentuic, and was generally respected by the learned men of his 
lime.— ED. 



